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Chapter feared that, as in the United Kingdom, these ex post
__L   facto inquests are of minor importance as encouraging
economy, and that the most important work is that
of the Auditor-General, whose function, however, is
after all one of securing correctness of account and due
authority, but not of criticising financial methods, still
less objects.
All expenditure, of course, cannot be foreseen, and
it may be that sums must be paid before an Act is
passed. The Governor-General then issues a special
warrant, and on occasion enormous sums are thus
spent, as in Canada in 1926 when the grant of a dis-
solution to Mr. Meighen without supply having been
passed rendered it imperative to expend millions on
warrants only. The practice is far from rare, but in
some cases it has been mitigated by legislation which
permits expenditure either of sums up to a fixed amount
or sums based on the expenditure authorised for the
previous year pending Parliamentary sanction. Such
warrants, of course, diminish the power of the upper
house, for money spent cannot well be refused sanc-
tion, nor could it de facto be recovered in the majority
of cases. The Governor-General's position in these
matters is governed by the consideration that he
cannot, unless in a very flagrant case of illegality,
refuse to accept the assurance of ministers that funds
must be provided to carry on the administration. Of
course, if a Government like that of Mr. Lang in New
South Wales were indifferent to law, and sought to
govern for any length of time without the support of
Parliament, refusal to issue warrants would bring its
activities to an end. Though this mode of expending
money by special warrant is available, it must not be